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Justice As Interpreted 
By ERNA FERGUSSON 


OLESLO ARAGON sat at ease on the porch of the Gilkerson 
Hotel. His chair, standing on its hind legs, let his 
head rest against the wall, and his tilted hat kept the sun 
out of his eyes. Yet Boleslo was busy. Not the busy-ness, 
he reflected, of the Gringo, this silly running around, but a 
busy-ness with the head, worthy of the son of a proud old 
Spanish family. He was considering how it might be use- 
ful to him, this position as interpreter for Judge Cyrus B. 
Meeks, an employment due to Boleslo’s reputation as a 
fighter quite as much as to his fluency in English and Span- 
ish. Judge Meeks, late of Kansas, was a recent appointee 
to the bench of the Fifth Judicial District of the Territory 
of New Mexico. He had heard the usual tales of gun fights, 
of men shot as they walked into saloons and churches, even 
of rough justice administered to judges who rendered un- 
popular decisions. So when he offered young Boleslo Ara- 
gon $7.00 a day as interpreter, that young man understood 
that his honor wanted a body guard quite as much as a lin- 
guist. With elaborate Spanish courtesy, he expressed his 
regrets. The judge offered an additional $3.00 a day to be 
paid out of his own pocket. 

“And my expenses,” said Boleslo with a note of finality, 
“naturally my expenses.” 

For three days they had driven in a buckboard across 
country to Roswell where the judge was to hold a term of 
court. Once in a while Boleslo drew his gun to pot a jack- 
rabbit, loping along the road, or a coyote passing in a gray 
streak. Always he hit his target, reassuring the judge. In 
Roswell, the judge kept his body guard as close to him as 
possible. Two beds in the same room. Meals together in 
the hotel dining-room. Judge Meeks did not drink. He did 
not smoke. He did not gamble. Boleslo felt that he was 
earning his $10.00 a day. The judge was not inspiring com- 
pany, but Boleslo was establishing himself as a young man 
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knowing well the ways of a strange wild country. Also he 
lost no opportunity to impress others with his intimacy with 
the judge. Boleslo, like all Mexicans, appreciated the value 
of personal influence. Somehow must it come, his oppor- 
tunity. 

As Boleslo meditated, two men approached whom he 
had seen watching him with the judge. They were of a 
type particularly offensive to Boleslo’s Spanish taste: long 
and lean and slouching, chewing tobacco, spitting freely, 
speaking in a drawl. ‘“‘Tejanos!”’ 

‘‘You’re Aragon, ain’t you?” said one of them. “You’re 
fairly solid with his honor, ain’t you? Smoke? Say, lookee, 
we’re surety on the bond of a Greaser—that is, a Mexican— 
named José Barreras, used to work for us. He’s under in- 
dictment for assault with intent to murder. He was a-work- 
in’ on our ranch, and we went his bond. Now he’s skipped 
back to Mexico. . . $5000.00! God, man, that’ll about ruin 
us. And that damned Greaser—I mean that damned Mex— 
well, he won’t come back and stand trial. Probably guilty 
as hell.” 

Every time the word “Greaser” slipped out, Boleslo’s 
gray eyes grew colder and harder. It was not important to 
him, he said, to help them in any way at all. His influence 
with the judge was, of course, great. Naturally something 
might be done about it. But, why, even why the devil, 
should he risk his standing with the judge, his high reputa- 
tion for integrity for two men he had never seen before? 
And all for nothing? 

What, they inquired, would be his idea of a fair con- 
sideration for anything he might decide to do in their be- 
half? 

Five hundred dollars was finally agreed upon. That, 
and their promise to sit still, keep their mouths shut, what- 
ever happened, and their shirts on. 

Later, Boleslo took a stroll into the lower part of town, 
Little Chihuahua. There it was easy enough to spot a 
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stranger and to draw him into conversation. Boleslo was 
now the patron. His gray eyes were arrogant, and he asked 
questions like a master. 

“From where, friend?” The same state of Mexico as 
the man who had been indicted. 

“How do you call yourself?” Not José Barreras, but 
no matter. 

“You speak no English?” No. 

“You have much need of money?” But, yes. Why not? 

“$25.00 in gold? You could use that, no?” Pues, si, 
senor. And yes, and yes, again. 

So Boleslo instructed the Mexican in the rudiments of 
court-room etiquette. He was to appear in court at ten 
o’clock the next morning. Boleslo was to read him a paper, 
and then to say, “Culpa, sin culpa?” “Guilty, or not guilty?” 
The Mexican was to answer, “Culpa.” After that, he was 
to say only, “Si senor.” It was very simple. If all went well, 
he should receive the grand sum of $25.00. In gold. 

Boleslo then called upon the district attorney, behind 
whose full beard and labored manner, he sensed a vaguely 
muddled mind. He approached with elaborate pretense of 
secrecy. 

“His honor,” he explained, “is very busy and he has 
asked that I talk with you about one José Barreras. You 
know him?” The district attorney remembered. “It is a 
case which has interest for his honor. He wishes you to 
know that he will accept a plea of guilty from this Barreras 
with a fine of $50.00 and a jail sentence to be suspended 
during good behavior. You see? His honor wishes that 
this matter be attended to at once. The judge appreciates 
that you wish to hasten the business of this court. He ad- 
mires your quickness. You see? You know ... He 
knows. . .” 

A little wondering at his honor’s interest in so obscure 
a Mexican, but flattered by Boleslo’s diplomacy, the district 
attorney agreed to the plan: a plea of guilty from José Bar- 
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reras, a fine of $50.00 to go to the school fund, and a jail sen- 
tence to be suspended during good behavior. 

When the judge returned from dinner with an impor- 
tant Roswell family, he found his body guard tilted com- 
fortably back against the hotel wall. His hat lay on the 
floor, a gently smoking cigarette drooped from his lip, his 
whole manner was that of the thoroughly do-less Mexican. 

“The district attorney has been to see you,” Boleslo 
confided. ‘He knows you are very busy, so he told me 
to speak to you about a man, one José Barreras, who is un- 
der indictment. The district attorney says he is not a bad 
fellow. He wants to know if your honor will accept a plea 
of guilty with a fine of $50.00 and a prison sentence to be 
suspended during good behavior.” 

“Certainly not,” said his honor belligerently. ‘“‘I’ll do 
no such thing! Let the man appear in court and take his 
chances.” 

Judge Meeks fussed and fumed a good deal. Boleslo, 
all suave acceptance of the judge’s decision, said nothing 
until his honor’s indignation had run down. Then he sug- 
gested supper. After supper, they sat again on the porch. 
Boleslo did not bring up the subject of Barreras. He spoke 
of the district attorney, of his political power, of his influ- 
ence with the cattlemen of the neighborhood, of his ability 
to get a docket cleared. 

“What is it he wants in the case of this Barreras?” 
asked the judge. “D’you know anything about the man?” 

Boleslo knew very little. He did not appear much in- 
terested. It only struck him that the district attorney was 
much concerned. The case, he added, would be called at ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

“Well, if the district attorney is so interested, tell him 
all right,” said his honor. 

Next morning, as the heat mounted to a hundred and 
beyond, the court sat in an adobe room with a picture of 
Lincoln on the wall, twelve empty kitchen chairs for the 
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jury, and several rows of unoccupied seats. There were no 
spectators, except two cattlemen, Boleslo’s clients, sitting 
near the door. The first case was called. The County of 
Socorro against José Barreras. Boleslo’s unnamed Mexi- 
can rose in answer to a flash of the interpreter’s eye, and 
advanced to the bar of justice. Boleslo read the indictment 
in English and then in Spanish. 

“Culpa?” said he, “sin culpa?” 

“Culpa,” answered the Mexican without hesitation. 

Frantic signs from the cattlemen, but Boleslo could not 
see them. The district attorney, sure of the court’s desire, 
made Boleslo’s motion: that José Barreras should be fined 
$50.00 and sentenced to a year in state’s prison, sentence to 
be suspended during good behavior. Every word, spoken in 
English by the district attorney, was repeated by Boleslo in 
such rapid Spanish that much of it was lost on the two cat- 
tlemen in the back of the room, sweating with anxiety. 
What was this Greaser up to? 

The court accepted the district attorney’s motion, and 
pronounced sentence with a tirade on the evils of gun carry- 
ing, of liquor, and especially of the combination of guns and 
liquor. Boleslo translated every word with gusto, interpret- 
ing not only the court’s words but his very intonations, the 
very glare of his eyes: an accomplishment of every inter- 
preter worthy of the name. 

The case closed, the Mexican was allowed to leave. Bo- 
leslo followed him. “Here,” he said, “ are your twenty-five 
dollars. Take them and go, go quickly, go to Mexico, thank- 
ing the good God and all the saints that you have as good a 
friend as Iam. Go, and never come back to this country in 
all your life.” 

As he turned, Boleslo was stopped by his two cattlemen. 
“Aragon, there’s all hell to pay. That man they sentenced 
isn’t José Barreras at all. He’s another Greaser entirely, 
and you’ve got us into a hell of a jack-pot.” 
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Boleslo was calm. “Look,” said he. “My agreement 
was to make you free of this Barreras indictment, no? Well, 
the records will show that Barreras has appeared in court 
and been sentenced. The conditions of your bond have been 
fulfilled. I have done my part. Now .. .” 

As Boleslo folded a fat roll of bills, he mused, “Esos 
Gringos. They don’t understand these things. I have ar- 
ranged this matter well for all. These men have been saved 
$4500.00. The schools are richer by $50.00. This poor 
Mexican is richer by $25.00. The real José Barreras is safe 
at his home in Mexico. Thus,” thought Boleslo, “has real 
justice been done in all things.” 


The Untamed Hour 
By HARVENA CONRAD RICHTER 
The blazing desert stars die out. 


A pine grows clear against the eastern sky. 
Slow, white-faced cattle wander down to drink. 
The poor-wills cry. 


A wild horse nickers from the Grant. 

The scent of sage and cedar haunts the air. 
A herder, wakened by his stirring flock, 
Drones morning prayer. 


This is the hour when the soul 

Of this wild land lies naked to the eye. 

The red rocks now are ancient Indian priests. 
Two vultures fly. 


The rose moves down from peak to plain, 
And now I see in bright sunshine below 
The far-flung, cedar-freckled hills of our 
New Mexico. 








Tales of Isleta 


By MARIE HAMILTON BROWN 

Preface: 

HESE anecdotes are written in an effort to portray only 

the exterior of Pueblo life. The Indian ceremonies, 
marvels of witchcraft, and dance significances, I will not 
say do not hold for me an intense interest; but I know that 
the persistency of the white man in trying to obtain ma- 
terial for his books, and the deluging of Pueblos by objec- 
tionable tourists, have created in the Indian a desire to con- 
ceal the so called mysteries deep within the recesses of his 
being. Few white men, I am sure, have yet been able to 
sound successfully those unfathomable depths. So, I give 
you, in its simplest form, an expression of the people of Is- 
leta without in any way venturing to interpret (if I could) 
their community life or folk secrets. These narratives 
are what may be observed from one’s doorstep as one may 
see people in any village anywhere. Beyond my doorstep 


and beyond my neighbors I do not presume to go. Although 
the incidents here recounted are real, the names are, of 
course, fictitious. 


Home-building in the Pueblo. 


José is my landlord. José is a very good landlord in- 
deed. But I must tell you how he came to acquire that 
estate. 

One day I was roaming around the outskirts of the vil- 
lage in an effort to procure some apple-blossoms for my ta- 
ble. It was here I came upon the home in which I now live. 
It was then, to the Indians, an evil and dilapidated looking 
place—and far too close to the cemetery—but to me it was 
an architect’s paradise. I visualized it only in its completed 
state after a lengthy discussion with José whom I had called 
from his work in the fields. 
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‘‘Have you no idea who owns it?’ I asked. 

“Well, you see,” said José, “no one has lived in it for 
so long I have forgotten. It belonged to my grandmother 
and now I think it belongs to me.” 

“You think it belongs to you?” I asked in surprise. 
“Don’t you know?” 

“No ma’am,” said he, “but I can find out and let you 
know in a few days.” 

“That’s fine!” I assented. “I would like to rent the 
house if the owner is willing to fix it so I could live in it.” 

José shook his head perplexedly. “You really want it?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Then I go find the owner.” And he trotted off still 
puzzled as to why anyone should want to live way off here 
in this deserted old place. 

I waited impatiently for several days. Then José ap- 
peared bearing important news. He now owned the house 
and would rent it to me. I was delighted—too much so to 
inquire into the mysteries of his ownership. José was 
known in the village as a very smart man. He had been 
four times governor. A number of his friends owed him 
money. These he gathered together and had them agree to 
plaster and build in return for the loan. The house con- 
sisted of three rooms. 

One day, when improvements were under way, José in- 
formed me excitedly that the third room did not belong to 
him and that he had forgotten to look up the owner. These 
people were, fortunately, soon located and they, too, agreed 
to renovate and rent to me the room. The friendship of the 
two landlords I discovered was only a formality; so there 
began rivalry in the matter of workmanship. José’s people 
went to the hills to procure only the whitest clay. Landlord 
number two had begun work earlier and had used a clay not 
so white. Consequently my little house looked, when fin- 
ished, like a piebald pony. Landlord number two would not 
be outdone; so he repaired to the hills for clay and proceed- 
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ed to replaster. Fireplaces were built and walls white- 
washed, and the house at length proclaimed a finished job, 
when, to my astonishment, I discovered that a small kitchen 
and the outside bake-oven had not been touched. I called 
José to account. 

“Oh that,” he said, as though dismissing it entirely. 
“The workers did not think their debt extended all the way 
to the coop and bake-oven.” 

“But José,” I protested, “I cannot have it left that 


“Then maybe you can fix it,” he replied. “It will only 
cost three dollars.” 

I acquiesced, and the work was done. 

Then José came for his first rental. 

“How,” I asked, “did you discover your ownership?” 

He told me in confidence that in the beginning he had 
only been one of a number of six relatives who had inherited 
the house. This seemed quite complicated. Two rooms. 
Six owners! ‘Then you pay them all a portion of the rent?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no ma’am. You see I bought them out.” 

My curiosity increased. “Did you tell them you were 
renting the house?” 

José evaded my question and went on to explain. “I 
gave to my sister a horse-trough. To my younger brother I 
gave a dollar, and to my cousin an olla, and to several of the 
others a little money or something that they needed.” 

“And they seemed to think this was enough?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, they are satisfied.” And José, too, suave and 
benign, standing there in faded overall trousers and cotton 
shirt ornamented by the inset embroidery characteristically 
Isletan, appeared to be satisfied. The grey hair falling in 
short curls about his forehead and drawn into the chongo 
at the back did not indicate age without wisdom. 

A week after I moved in, things began to happen. I 
was attracted one night by the sound of digging. I paid lit- 
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tle attention to it until I heard shouting and quarrelling over 
in the corral. It was a very nice corral, and I had visions, 
later on, of keeping horses there for myself and son. At 
this moment the east wall was being demolished by no other 
than the sister of my friend José. She announced to the 
world at large that he was a thief and a liar. A _ horse- 
trough indeed! The east side of the corral was hers, and 
down it came and was carted triumphantly away. I won- 
dered what would happen next. José told me most affably 
not to worry, everything would be all right. 

On the contrary, I arrived home one evening and dis- 
covered two workmen in the throes of razing my one and 
only beautiful tamarisk that had stood perhaps for cen- 
turies, its graceful limbs protecting my front door. I ut- 
tered an exclamation of horror, but the men, utterly oblivi- 
ous to my pain, proceeded to do some more chopping. “Oh 
please don’t take away that tree,” I cried. 

“But it is my tree,” protested one of the men. 

“How can it be your tree,” said I, ‘when I am renting 
the house? Who sent you here?” 

“TI came because the tree is mine. It belonged to my 
grandfather. José has not paid me for it—so I chop it 
down.” 

“How much do you want for it?” I asked. “I will see 
José about it.” 

You may be sure I did so immediately. 

“Oh that,” said José, “is a little matter I forgot.” 

Perhaps in the future there will be other little matters 
that have been forgotten, but up till now things have gone 
along smoothly enough. José, a charming, picturesque old 
man, smilingly evades the truth—but is, in his way, a very 
good landlord indeed! 


An Honest Man 


The Indians of Isleta are all very good people. I draw 
my conclusions solely from the fact that the jail is seldom 
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used. It is a small cement structure isolated on the out- 
skirts of the village, an unwanted stepchild of the people, 
but remains nevertheless, barred and padlocked, a signifi- 
cant gesture on the part of law. I had lived in the village 
several months and had seen none enter or leave the build- 
ing. One morning, however, on my way to the store, I be- 
held a strange sight. The door of the jail stood wide open 
and on the threshold reposed a gentleman of the community 
reading the morning paper. A group of friends stood by, 
one of whom had contributed a bowl of hot food and some 
cigarettes. I must say I did not quite comprehend the situ- 
ation. 

I asked a passing Indian who the man might be. 

“Oh heem; he’s a prisoner—he get fifteen days.” 

“A prisoner,” I exclaimed, “but the jail is not locked.” 

The man seemed surprised. “Lock heem? Why Pablo 
he’s a very honest man!” 


Juanita 


Marcellena was my neighbor. She was an old, old 
woman. The village people called her a witch. She had, I 
understood, a very bad disposition indeed. For a while 
Marcellena was noticeably hostile to the Americana. There 
was a slight thaw, however, when I entered the placita with 
garbage for her pigs. We became good friends when I 
showed admiration for her chickens.’ Indeed Marcellena 
had some very fine chickens. I had seen them often, for 
had they not wandered recklessly into my yard in the hope 
of extricating therefrom bigger and better worms? Wax- 
ing more and more friendly Marcellena expounded unto me 
the virtues of her favorite chicken, Juanita. Juanita was 
indeed a female worthy of notice. A little redder to be sure 
than most red hens and a mite scrawnier—but then was she 
not the beloved one of Marcellena’s heart? 

The next day Marcellena called for her garbage and 
there were days and days afterward when she favored us 
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with friendly visits. We christened her, I’m afraid a bit 
irreligiously, “Our Lady of the Garbage,” she was so faith- 
ful to her pigs and her little feathered ones. 

One day I heard a great commotion in the roadway. 

I rushed to the rescue only to discover that our poor lit- 
tle Juanita had been mowed down by a hit and run driver 
and left in a very much flattened condition. 

The rooster and the other chickens, much alarmed, 
were circling the spot clucking and to-doing in an effort to 
awaken some response in the silent Juanita. 

In a few moments Marcellena appeared. When she saw 
what had happened she threw herself on her knees in the 
dust. 

“Ah mi pobrecita Juanita—my poor little one!” she 
wailed over and over. 

““Marcellena,” I said, “it is no use. She is dead. You 
had better take her inside and maybe you can cook her for 
supper.” 

“What?” she exclaimed. “Cook my poor little one? 
Ah mi pobrecita Juanita!” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘she is dead.” 

“Ah, so she is,” agreed Marcellena at length, checking 
her grief. 

“Then cook her for dinner,” I urged. 

“But she is so flat.”” Marcellena observed in a genuinely 
puzzled voice. 

“You might try frying her,” I suggested. 

I thought I beheld a twinkle of amusement in the eyes 
of the bereaved one. In a moment it was gone, however; 
and, rising from the ground, she lifted Juanita carefully 
from the dust and left to prepare the last rites for her little 
one. Juanita had always been useful; and Marcellena, who 
had always been very, very poor, would eat chicken for the 
first time in many months. She hurried within and I could 
hear her muttering as she went, “Gracias, Senorita, Gra- 
cias!” 
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Hairbreadth escapes play but a small part in the lives 
of pueblo chickens. And the untimely end of little Juanita 
becomes, in memory, only another blot on the scutcheon of 
the reckless driver. 


Funeral. 


It was nearing the day of the Fiesta of Saint Augus- 
tinito. I noticed that my pretty little maid, Marie, had eaten 
scarcely anything all week. I remarked about this to her. 

“But we are all so anxious for the Fiesta,” she replied. 
“We shall dance our toes off. All day and night we shall 
dance.” 

It is not often that fiesta comes to the pueblo; and when 
it comes, there is nothing to rival it as a joy-giver to the 
community. Such enthusiasm for a holiday may seem child- 
like to strangers, but the white man need only remember 
his Fourth of July, and his Hallowe’en and his Christmas 
for parallels. Yet these somewhat faded and considerably 
commercialized festivals of Americans, lack in general the 
genuine qualities inherent in the Pueblo fiestas. 

This day of Saint Augustinito will always remain, for 
me, a most fascinating and beautiful memory. Indians had 
arrived from all the important pueblos in New Mexico. 
Navajos, Santo Domingans, San Felipans, Lagunans—all 
were there. The plaza was a blaze of color. Spanish music 
stirred hundreds of feet to action and hundreds of hearts 
to song. I was being carried by their rhythms to greater 
and greater excitement when I felt a sudden stillness in the 
direction of the church. I picked my way through the 
throng of merrymakers—no less gay than before, for few 
had felt the hush—a note scarcely audible in the program of 
the day. As I neared the edge of the crowd, I was just in 
time to witness the most impressive procession. A youth 
in white embroidered shirt and blue trousers walked in 
front carrying a massive cross. Four stalwart men fol- 
lowed, bearing on their shoulders a canvas stretcher on 
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which lay a still form covered with a gay blanket. Rain 
had suddenly begun to fall. In the drizzle, ten to twelve 
mourners, men, women, and children, walked behind the 
dead body in its blanket coffin. All the women were wrapped 
in the beautiful red shawls of the pueblo. I followed behind 
the quiet little group, not from any sense of morbid curi- 
osity. Something had called me to rest a moment from the 
gayety of the plaza. 

As we walked up the hill toward the cemetery, the 
storm grew worse. The wind began to eddy and beat 
against us and the rain dropped steadily upon the blanket- 
ed form. Proceeding up a little hill, the stretcher and its 
bearers were outlined against the draining sky. The mourn- 
ers were so calm they seemed to feel neither rain nor wind. 

When the procession reached the grave, two of the men 
carrying the body lifted it from the stretcher as one might 
a tired child and placed it reverently in its earthy bed. The 
relatives threw in a few clods of earth as a last farewell. 
As they did so, there sounded a distant roll of thunder. I 
felt the spirit had been released from its captivity to be at 
once enfolded in the heart of the universe. There was a 
moment of peace in which it seemed as though I rested my 
head against the shoulder of God. 


The Lovers 


The fields in front of my house are very bare save for 
a few shaggy neglected old fruit trees. These are clustered 
grumpily together in an effort to lessen the onslaught of 
the capricious desert winds. On the edge of the fields, like 
lonely orphans, stand two very young peach trees. Oh, they 
are very young indeed. Their limbs are smooth and glisten 
in the sun and the winds have been kind to them. When 
they were even younger they wished to touch, but the winds 
said, “Not yet, not yet!” But now they have grown, and 
their limbs entwine. The old trees that are gnarled and 
bitter and huddled close together laugh and nudge one an- 
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other and croak in rusty voices, “Wait, wait, it will not al- 
ways be so.” The wind is kind and the young trees do not 
hear. The Indian sees and does not prune. They stand 
there alone, smiling in the sun, whispering to one another in 
low voices. The very young peach trees stand close, their 
arms entwining one another. They whisper, “It will al- 
ways be so.” 


A Toast 
By FRANCES HALL 


Life’s deep-drawn drink is brewed of simple things 
When one blows off the froth from passing years. 
How little bitterness there is of tears 

And unsought taste of sad rememberings ; 

It is the pleasant, joy-spiced fragrance clings 
About the flagon when the moment nears 

To drink the last rich dregs, when there appears 
The great bartender for his reckonings. 


Come, lift your goblets gallant-gestured up 
And in good fellowship clink brim with brim; 
Drink to the hour that finds the chalice drained 
And bares the secret that the glass contained— 
A draught eternal welling to the rim 
Or but the bottom of a wine-stained cup. 
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Triolet 
(Lament of a Trapped Young Man) 
By ALFRED CARTER 


I but asked for a kiss; 
’Twas my only intention. 
An engagement’s amiss! 

I but asked for a kiss— 
Just a moment of bliss— 
So whence this detention? 
I but asked for a kiss; 

’T was my only intention! 


Rondel in Winter 
By ALFRED CARTER 


Though winter snows abound 
And winds do chill my muse, 
Within the drifts I found 
A leaf in springtime hues. 


Its stem is fully round 

And hopeful are its views, 
Though winter snows abound 
And winds do chill my muse. 


Within the little ground 
Uncovered by my thews 
A gallant hope I found 
That colors all my views, 
Though winter snows abound 
And winds do chill my muse. 








A Morning With Montaigne 
By F. M. KERCHEVILLE 


“Bon jour, Monsieur Montaigne, comment-allez vous ce 
beau matin?” asks a young college professor whom we shall 
call Figaro. 

The young man is addressing the shade of that long de- 
parted French “‘gentleman” of the Renaissance but recently 
returned from the shadows of Purgatory. 

“Bon jour, bon jour, mon bon ami Figaro. It’s quite 
some time since I’ve seen you. And how is life treating you 
now, mon ami?” answers the ghost of the shrewd little 
Frenchman. “How are conditions in your own America? 
You look somewhat nervous and puzzled, my friend.” 
Figaro: I am nervous and more than somewhat puzzled I 

assure you, and I seek you out as a tonic for a case of 
nerves. But tell me how is it that you still have that 
twinkle in your eye, that you are not dead after these 
four hundred years? What’s your secret for remaining 
alive? 

Montaigne: Ah, mon ami, one has but to keep up with the 
times to defeat death. Do you not remember the words 
of my fellow countryman who said “Man is only a reed, 
but he’s a thinking reed,” and the words of the great 
Spaniard which go something like this “el polvo que 
piensa nunca muere” (dust that thinks never dies) ? 
And you ask me why I am yet alive? Have you for- 
gotten that genuine thought is never obsolete? Do you 
not know that a thinker is always contemporary? 

Figaro: Now I know that you are indeed my old friend, 
Montaigne, for only a Frenchman could have such 
nerve. You were never given to excessive modesty. 
But let’s leave the subject of death, and come to a ques- 
tion that is really alive. I should like very much to in- 
terview you on the subject of education, since you’ve 
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been watching us for so long from a front row seat in 
Purgatory. 

Montaigne: Now indeed do I recognize you as my American 
friend. You will not be content with a mere chat or a 
conversation. You must have an interview. Think 
you, mon ami, that you are helping me out of Purgatory 
when you ask me to discuss modern education? Is that 
your idea of a sense of humor? What would you have 
me say on the subject of education? You’ll find my 
views in a little series of essays which I once wrote on 
rainy days when I had nothing else to do. I’ve learned 
little since, although I’ve followed your modern move- 
ments quite closely. Don’t you have enough education 
in America? 

Figaro: Sure we have plenty of education in America. Why 
we have more colleges and universities than Greece had 
gods. But that’s not the point. You broke with the so- 
called “schools” and the stiff, formal yoke of Aristotle. 
How did you do it? And why did you start out for 
yourself? 

Montaigne: That’s quite simple, my friend, I merely set for 
myself the task of learning about other men while I 
studied myself, and I made it a point to always support 
the free and unprejudiced examination of all questions. 
The schoolmen of my day held to the queer idea that 
education was some strange thing entirely separated 
from the thing we call life. Instead of trying to live 
an education they were trying to teach the thing by 
rote. I merely told them that instead of making men 
by that system they were only making “puits de 
science.” I could have used the word “vacuums,” but 
I was never given to much satire, as you know. 

Figaro: Then why did the schools hate you so bitterly? 

Montaigne: Just human nature I suppose. You see I told 
them that education was in reality life itself, and that 
the youth should be taught life as it really is, that he 
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should be taught to look about him, and learn to judge 
things as they are. I shouted in their fossilized ears 
“pas de pedantisme; |’example de la vie vaut tous les 
livres.” Between you and me that sentence caused all 
the trouble. Why the old fellows gnashed their teeth 
and all but murdered me. 

Figaro: But you were not bluffing, my dear Montaigne, you 
really believe in this thing called education? 

Montaigne: My young fellow, you know I was always, and 
still am quite skeptical of these dogmatic friends of 
mine who say so glibly “I believe” or “I know.” I had 
much rather take my position among those who say 
“que sais je?” You doubtless know that some critic 
attributed that phrase to me. I didn’t actually origi- 
nate the expression, but if the critics say so (we must 
respect our critics you know) I am willing to accept 
the honor. But back to your question. Yes, my young 
man, in so far as I really believe anything, I believe 
that the most important field in the realm of human 
knowledge is that which treats of the education of the 
youth. I’ve committed myself. Now “shoot the works.” 
Isn’t that what you say in good American slang? 

Figaro: Monsieur Montaigne, just how would you start the 
child in the great quest for light? 

Montaigne: First I’d find out his natural inclinations. You 
must not force a child to follow a course for which he 
has not the least taste or desire. 

Figaro: Why we've been doing that for years in America. 
We have hundreds of special examiners, and boards for 
vocational guidance. You cannot but compliment us on 
that, my friend. 

Montaigne: A move in the right direction, yes. But you 
are still a thousand miles from your goal. You still 
waste your time and energy trying to make a lawyer 
or a priest out of little Johnny when any fool could see 
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that little Johnny would make a much better business 
man or a poet as the case may be. 


Figaro: What about the teacher, Monsieur, what kind of 


teachers would you choose for the child? 


Montaigne: Ah, my young friend, now you come to the 


point. Upon the correct choice of a teacher depends the 
whole success of the scheme. Choose an “habil homme” 
rather than merely “un homme savant.” A teacher 
should be a well rounded man, a leader instead of a 
dandruff-covered encyclopedia. He should have rather 
a head “bien faite que bien pleine.” 


Figaro: That’s fine. Now we agree on something. America 


is certainly stepping forward along this line. We have 
Teachers Colleges, Teachers Training Courses, and 
Normal Schools all over the country. Why almost 
every town has its own normal school. We require the 
M.A. and in many cases the Ph.D. degree, and our spe- 
cialists now reach all the way from the primary grade 
to the post graduate. Specialization is something new, 
something that America has given the world. 


Montaigne: No, my young fellow, specialization is not new 


in the world. It began long ago when the fencing mas- 
ter was separated from the dancing master in order to 
relieve unemployment. I’ve watched your America for 
years in the matter of specialization. I must say you’ve 
gone insane on that point as well as on the matter of 
degrees. You have teachers with degrees a yard long 
showing students the way to wisdom who know so 
little of life that one could lose them in their own back- 
yards. 


Figaro: Thanks. I’ll take a note on that. Now what is your 


opinion about mass teaching and routine. We are 
stressing individual attention now in America. Surely 
you'll agree that we are correct in this original con- 
ception of ours. 
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Montaigne: Correct, yes, but hardly original. I insisted on 


that point until I was blue in the face some four hun- 
dred years ago. The twentieth century is still behind 
me on that score, and with your mass-production and 
mass-education in America, may I predict that you will 
trail me yet for another four centuries. 


Figaro: What would you most seek to train in the youth, 


Monsieur Montaigne? 


Montaigne: His judgment, his judgment, by all means. 








Steer him away from dogmatism and blind belief in 
authority. His only reverence should be for the truth. 
Develop in him the attitude of the tolerant, open- 
minded thinker with a judgment of his own, firm but 
not dogmatic. Teach him to make up his own mind. “Ne 
loge rien en sa téte par authorité” I cried to the school 
masters in my day, and they almost mobbed me. Dog- 
matism and pedantry are still rank in the world even 
in your own United States of America. These two evils 
are deeply imbedded and hydra-headed. No indepen- 
dent thinking can be done when either is present. I 
have watched your American educational system, and 
allow me to tell you that individual thinking among 
the products that you turn out each year remains at 
almost as high a premium as it was in my own school 
days. You kill the interest of your best students with 
too much red tape. As a proof of this where is your 
“Youth Movement” in America? In many countries 
the youth are leading in liberal thoughts in the realms 
of politics, government, economics and religion. In 
some countries they have actually started social revolu- 
tions. Furthermore many of your lesser so-called sci- 
entists are just as dogmatic and as intolerant of a dif- 
ference of opinion as was my old professor of rhetoric. 
You'll pardon me for losing my usual calm and detach- 
ment but I feel very strongly upon this point. 
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Figaro: You certainly must have been touched to the quick 
on that issue, mon ami. In a recent review of your 
essays, I gathered as much. You insist, then, on judg- 
ment, assimilation, and independent thinking. Many 
people think these are ultra modern conceptions devel- 
oped by our own leaders in education. In fact, they 
almost confessed as much. 

Montaigne: Men are always willing to confess their own 
greatness and originality. On this all men are more or 
less human. No one who ever really studied the history 
of education could possibly believe that such concep- 
tions are modern. 

Figaro: What, in your opinion, would best help the student 
to develop his judgment? 

Montaigne: Encourage him to rub elbows with real life. 
Allow him to mix and mingle with all kinds and classes 
of men. Foreign travel is excellent for this develop- 
ment. 

Figaro: And you advocated that four hundred years ago? 
I thought that was another of our most modern ideas. 
We in America talk much of cosmopolitanism, interna- 
tionalism, and are probably the world’s greatest tour- 
ists. Do you realize that? 

Montaigne: Precisely. You are the world’s greatest tour- 
ists. And therein lies one of your greatest weaknesses. 
You don’t really travel, you tour. All the touring on 
earth will never make a citizen of the world. After 
such sight-seeing trips are over, your average citizen’s 
world is still limited to the length of his nose. He 
remains like the poor devil in the hail storm, who, be- 
cause his own head is being pelted, thinks the whole 
world is in a tempest of hail. 

Figaro: And would you have your student study foreign 
languages? 

Montaigne: By all means. But be sure and connect his lan- 
guage study with life and literature. Your foreign lan- 
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guage teaching in America is largely a failure. In 
many cases it isa farce. You don’t begin early enough. 
I would have the student begin his study of languages 
in his early years. If he does not form language habits 
early, his tongue will be no longer supple enough. You 
may teach a grandfather to read Greek, but you’ll never 
teach him to speak a modern foreign language. As 
the nations of the world come closer and closer together 
in every field of human endeavor, even you in isolated 
America will be forced to learn a few foreign tongues. 
You will no longer be able to say “‘by God, we speak 
English or we don’t talk.” You have a lot to learn in 
this respect. A few of us foreigners had a good laugh 
even in gloomy Purgatory when you stopped the study 
of German in a World War with Germany. If you 
ever needed to study German it was at that time. With 
the years you will outgrow such foolish prejudices. 

Figaro: Then you don’t believe in sight-seeing tours, and 
silly smatterings of foreign languages? 

Montaigne: I have no objections to seeing the sights of the 
world, if the sight-seeing be accompanied by under- 
standing. Your average student in his rubber-neck 
bus is a plague. The foreigner laughs at him while he 
fleeces him of his American gold. The poor devil 
makes France in three weeks, skips through the Louvre 
in thirty-five minutes, and thinks that the only justifi- 
cation for the provinces is to supply the wine which he 
sips in a Paris café. 

Figaro: My dear Monsieur Montaigne, may I say that I 
think you are entirely too severe in your criticism of 
the tourist, and even a bit dogmatic. But back to our 
interview on education. What is your opinion on the 
question of the education of the body, physical educa- 
tion we call it in our modern and original manner? 
Have you any suggestion on that subject? 
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Montaigne: In one of my favorite sixteenth century essays 
I stated that to train the mind and neglect the body is 
acrime. Strong muscles and a good brain should go 
hand in hand. My exact words in French were and 
still are “Ce n’est pas assez de lui roidir l’ame; il lui 
faut aussi roidir les muscles.” 

Figaro: Then you actually advocated a system of physical 
education four centuries ago. To think that such a 
modern idea was original with you. In America we 
have thousands of supervisors, organizers, coaches, 
and hundreds of different games. 

Montaigne: Mon ami, you err greatly in attributing that 
idea to me. I should like to accept the compliment and 
the honor, but the memory of the Spartans and the 
Athenians deters me. Yes, you do exceedingly well 
with your games in America, but you sometimes forget 
to enjoy the game in your passion for organization, 
and you often have more coaching than genuine play- 
ing. You have made what you call in slang a racket 
out of certain of your best games. 

Figaro: Then you would keep more of the play element in 
the development of the body. We are most certainly 
stressing that idea in America today. Now if I get 
you straight, mon cher Montaigne, you would develop 
the whole man in any system of education, neglecting 
no part of the student’s mental and physical make up? 
Am I correct in my deduction? 

Montaigne: Most correct you are. To neglect to train the 
whole man is to produce a pedant or a pack horse. Too 
much theorizing and not enough action will produce 
your proverbial book-worm. In my now famous tower- 
library in France I wrote long, long ago “Nous ne 
cherchons ici de former un grammarien ou logicien, 

mais un gentil homme.” The teacher should not be 
judged by the size of his library but by the depth of his 
knowledge of life. 
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Figaro: Then, my dear Montaigne, you still insist on a 
closer connection between education and life? 

Montaigne: I most certainly do. Allow me to repeat, mon 
ami, that “l’example de la vie vaut tous les livres.” The 
youth must be made to realize that he is really living at 
the same time that he is being educated, and that he is 
being educated for a fuller and better life to be lived 
right here on this earth. Any insistence on knowledge 
other than as a means to such an end will continue to 
result in the turning out of “anes chargés de livres” in 
your free American speech “jackasses loaded down 
with text books.” Thus you have the gist of my opin- 
ions on education. 

Figaro: That is all very well. But we of America cannot 
help but remember that in the flesh you were a noble- 
man, my friend, and knew nothing of democracy, mass 
education, and especially co-education. Any opinion 
on these? 

Montaigne: You are unkind in saying I know nothing of 
democracy. You will admit that a sojourn of four cen- 
turies in Purgatory has given me pause to think. In 
all of that time, I have changed but little on that ques- 
tion. Your other two propositions are bound up in 
democracy. In the meantime I shall be careful to keep 
an open mind on your question of democracy and mass 
education. At present you will admit that things do 
not look so favorable to the cause. Some day you may 
prove me wrong, que sais-je? Please believe me, my 
friend, that in so far as I believe anything, I believe in 
the principles of true education, and in the democracy 
of open minds. 

Figaro: In closing this interview, my dear Montaigne, 
allow me to thank you for giving me this time, and 
to express to you my compliments on such great origi- 

nality shown by you four hundred years ago. 
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Montaigne: Pardon me, my young friend, I would not be 
rude, but you are quite presumptuous in assuming that 
you, a young professor, can even recognize an original 
mind. All that I wrote I either borrowed or stole from 
the ancients. I am not original. Nothing is original 
but ignorance. I assimilated what I borrowed or stole 
and merely sought to connect it, in some way with 
life. “L’example de la vie vaut....” 

With this the ghost of Montaigne faded away, and the 
shade of the shrewd little Frenchman took its place once 
more with the immortals in the front row of Purgatory. 
Figaro, the young professor, heard a sudden ringing in his 
ears, picked up and armful of texts and rushed to class, 
smiling to himself and feeling more than ever like an “ane 
chargé de livres.” 
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Body and Soul 
By MAuD E. USCHOLD 


Inscrutably this bodiless desire 
points through reason 

a trail 

vivid and unfollowable as lightning. 


How unfathomable 

this affinity of intangibles, 
this unrelenting constancy 
of flesh to mind. 


Here is no conformity, 

save the conformity that barbed ripples 
widening on water, 

widening to oblivion, 


potentially retain. 


Hail and Farewell 
By MAuD E. USCHOLD 


A gate swung idly open on whistling hinges, 
Flapped shut and swung again, 

As wind whined bleakly at the alley edges, 
Nuzzling the new-born rain. 


To its mother’s breast, a whimpering new-born baby 
Pressed its small hungry mouth, 

Not knowing she’d flown farther than far-off wedges 
Of wild geese winging south. 
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Tea 
By DoRoTHY HOGNER 


HERE being nothing more to say the yellow sponge cake 

was sliced with precision, showing a great wall of 
yellow fluff. There was nothing to prevent her from com- 
ing through the door, nothing to prevent her from spreading 
her sponge-like body in the big chair by the fire. She has 
come now for a half hour—I shall time it—she will open 
the windows of her neighbors’ houses and with a flourish, a 
wave of the hand that wears the ring of emerald green, 
look into their rooms. In the amber lights of the tea hour 
she will spread her thin words. Cream please. Jane was 
seen in the company of Mr. Rand on the four-forty train to 
New York. The words slink out over the tea cups. The 
amber liquid stirs. Mr. Rand you know is engaged to that 
sweet Miss Young. Poor thing. The wedding cake is stale. 
Ring out ye bells. And in the afternoon there was some 
thought of asking Mr. Bent to resign from the board of 
directors. Leeches live in fresh water brooks and feed on 
fishes. Mrs. Ranier is right. Dark grave. She will go to 
the funeral of Miss Green. Poor Mary. She was nice when 
Aunt Sarah died. Drums. They are coming in procession. 
People cannot die without applause to cover the oblivion 
with a sense of decency. Hands of applause from the gal- 
lery. The first dirt is thrown on the coffin and now the 
yellow sponge cake is being cut with precision. The knife 
comes down. She will stay for tea. 
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Another New Mexico Version of the Tar-Baby Story 
By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 


N Volume I, II, 85-104, of this journal I published a few 

of the most important types of versions of the Tar- 
Baby Story thus far found in New Mexico, both among the 
Spanish New Mexicans and among the Pueblo Indians. I 
also gave a brief outline of my study on the origins and 
diffusion of this tale in India, Europe, Africa and America, 
and of the conclusions reached by me with respect to its 
India origins, as published in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, XLIII, 129-209. The New Mexico versions like those 
of Spanish America generally are of Hispanic origin and 
ultimately of India origin, although as the tale has been 
transmitted from country to country across the centuries 
the actual versions found all over the world today show the 
special characteristics developed in each particular region 
or country in addition to the baustein or heart of the orig- 
inal, primitive form. 

Among the New Mexico Pueblo Indians the tale is quite 
common. The general type is well known, the type that is 
near the baustein and known in India, Africa and America. 
The Pueblo Indians of Taos, however, have a special form 
in the type of versions where the rabbit after being caught 
in the usual fashion with a tar-baby and killed and cooked 
and being served to eat comes to life again. This type of 
version from Taos was first found by Dr. Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, one of whose versions I published in the Journal of 
American Folk-lore, and in this journal in the articles above 
mentioned is the type of traditional tale that shows a decid- 
edly vigorous local influence, an entirely new and extraor- 
dinary element having been added, and one that is definitely 
Indian. Of this I am fairly certain in view of the fact that 
I have found Indian folk-tales from San Ildefonso and San 
Juan that have the episode of the animal that comes to life 
again when the soup is spilled on the floor. 


[31] 
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Recently I have collected another type of Pueblo Indian 
Tar-Baby Story, an extraordinary type also, and one that is 
exceedingly rare, but curiously enough it is not an Indian 
type. In fact the newly found version is so much like the 
first Tar-Baby Story to be found in modern tradition, the 
Lithuanian tale of Schleicher, discussed by me in my long 
article in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, that I believe 
it is another European type. If I am right in this assump- 
tion we have another argument for the European-India 
origin of the various types of this tale that are found today 
in Spanish America and among the Indians where Spanish 
tradition is strong. The vigor of Spanish tradition in 
Pueblo Indian culture has been eloquently manifested to me 
in a recent trip to New Mexico when I discovered that even 
the traditional Spanish ballads are recited and sung by the 
Pueblo Indians of today. Specifically, six versions of three 
different traditional ballads of the Spain of the XVIth cen- 
tury were found in the Pueblos of Isleta, Santa Clara, and 
San Juan. 

The new Pueblo Indian version of the Tar-Baby Story 
was found at the Laguna Pueblo of Paguate. It was told in 
Laguna speech by Mariana Lenti and translated into En- 
glish for me by her nephew, Edward Pradt. This version is 
to be published in the near future in a large collection of 
Pueblo Indian tales found by me in New Mexico. In view 
of its special interest to readers of the NEW MEXICO QUAR- 
TERLY and to show the type of extraordinary surprises that 
one may meet with in the search for folklore in New Mexico, 
I beg to publish the version below. 


Fox (mascha) and Rabbit (get) were friends. One day 
they wandered off to the hills looking for food. Soon they 
came to a pifién tree and Rabbit said, “There is a lot of 
pitch on this pifién tree. I am going to gather it.” ‘What 
are you going to do with it?” said Fox. “Just wait,” replied 
Rabbit. “I know what I am going to do with it.” And he 
gathered all the pitch from tl + pifién tree into a little pile. 
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Fox wondered what he was going to do. Fox stood there 
and looked on. Rabbit said he was going to make gloves 
for Fox to play with. Fox laughed. “Come here, friend 
Fox,” Rabbit said. . He put pitch all over her hands. “Those 
are the gloves,” said Rabbit. Fox laughed, “What shall I 
do now?” said Fox. And Fox laughed. 

Rabbit then took Fox to the pifién tree. It was there 
the pifién tree. “Now hit the pifién tree with your right 
hand,” Rabbit said. He told Fox to hit hard. Fox hit the 
pifén tree as hard as she could. The hand stuck to the 
pifién tree. Fox tried to pull it off but couldn’t. “What 
shall I do now?” Fox asked. Rabbit laughed and said, “Hit 
the pifién tree with your other hand.” Rabbit said this. “You 
must hit very hard,” Rabbit said. Fox hit the tree with her 
other hand. It got stuck. Fox was caught by both hands. 

Rabbit began to laugh. Fox did not laugh now. Fox 
was angry. “What shall I do now?” Fox said. Fox tried to 
get away, but she couldn’t. Both of her hands were stuck to 
the pifién tree. “TI tell vou what I think I must do,” said 
Rabbit. I must put gloves on your feet so you can kick the 
pindén tree.” Rabbit went and got some pitch and put it all 
over Fox’s feet. “Now you give the pifién tree a kick with 
your right foot,” Rabbit said. He told Fox to hit hard. 
And Fox hit the pifién tree as hard as she could. Her foot 
stuck. “My foot is stuck also,” said Fox. “Well hit the 
pindén tree with your other foot,” said Rabbit. Fox hit the 
tree with the other foot. Fox hit very hard. The other foot 
stuck also. Rabbit laughed and laughed. There Fox was 
stuck to the pifién tree. Rabbit left her there and went 
away laughing. 

After a while Rabbit felt sorry and came back. He 
came back there where Fox was stuck to the pifién tree. He 
told Fox he was going to help her. But he saw that he could 
not free her. “I will go and look for help,” said Rabbit. 
_ He went away for a little while and returned with a wood- 
rat (tsena). The rat said he knew how to free Fox. He 
got some animal fat and chewed it. Then he put it on Fox’s 
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feet and rubbed it. The pitch got loose and Fox came off. All 
agreed to be very good friends. 

But Fox wanted to get even with Rabbit. Fox asked 
Rabbit if he liked cheese. Rabbit said he did. They went 
east to a lake. The moon appeared on the lake. “Do you 
see that cheese in the water?” Fox said. “Indeed I do,” 
Rabbit replied. “You must go in and get it,” Fox said. 
“But don’t go in yet. Wait till I count to four. Then you 
can jump and get it.” This Fox said to Rabbit. Fox counted, 
“Ishk, dwooe, chemi, dyana,” and Rabbit jumped into the 
lake. He found nothing. He could not get out of the water. 
He nearly drowned. Fox started to run along the edge of 
the lake, wondering how she could get Rabbit out. There a 
chipmunk (kayama) appeared. Fox asked Chipmunk to 
help her get Rabbit out of the lake. They looked all around. 
They didn’t see Rabbit anywhere. They wondered where 
Rabbit was. 

On top of some willows they saw a mocking-bird 
(spadyi). The mocking-bird was singing. Chipmunk un- 
derstood the song. The mocking-bird was saying that Rab- 
bit was out of the lake, that Rabbit was safe. Fox and 
Chipmunk then went to the forests to gather acorns. When 
they had gathered many acorns they parted. 


In this extraordinary Pueblo Indian version the fox 
gets stuck gradually to the pifién tree upon advice from the 
rabbit. In exactly the same manner, the witch of the Lithu- 
anian version of Schleicher gets stuck gradually to the 
tarred-horse on the advice of one of the brothers of Onutte 
whom the witch has carried away. The similarity of the 
baustein in both versions is so remarkable that we natur- 
ally think of European origin through Spanish versions. 
The influence of Spanish tradition on the Pueblo Indian 
culture of New Mexico being so strong we can hardly sup- 
pose here independent development. The general setting 
of the actual Tar-Baby baustein in the series of Rabbit and 
Coyote incidents of the cheese taken for the moon, etc., 
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is quite commonplace in the American Spanish versions. 
For the actual version in question, however, we have no 
exact parallel from Spain or Spanish America. This simply 
means that it has not yet been found in Spanish tradition. 
The general type as documented in the beautiful similar 
version from Lithuania was undoubtedly well known in 
Europe, and through Spain, I believe it came to Spanish 
America, where it appears now among the Indians of Pa- 
guate. Tradition is very capricious. Versions are trans- 
mitted and then forgotten at home, but as we investigate we 
find from time to time the versions left along the path. 
Paguate is on the path of Spanish-Europe-India tradition 
and has here yielded a traditional version. Another con- 
spicuous example, and one that is found in a very similar 
form in modern peninsular Spanish tradition, is the Tar- 
Baby Story from Taos published by Elizabeth Willis De- 
Huff in Taytays Tales, 61-64. In this tale Coyote gets 
stuck to a tar-baby on the edge of a spring and falls into 
the water with it. In an Asturian tale published by 
Aurelio Llano de Ampudias, Cuentos asturianos, number 
189, a man fights in the same manner with a tar-baby near 
the sea and is carried away by the waves. 

New Mexico, then has given us four extraordinary 
types of the Tar-Baby Story: the regular Spanish-American 
type that has the baustein and in addition the episode of the 
race at the start; the Taos type of the ordinary baustein 
with the extraordinary coming to life again of the dead and 
cooked rabbit; the Asturian type of the falling into the 
water of the animal or person caught by a tar-baby; and 
lastly the Paguate version of the sticking fast on advise 
from another one, the Lithuanian type. Of these four the 
first is found in the regular Spanish tradition of New Mex- 
ico, the other three are from the Pueblo Indians. But of 
the three Pueblo Indian versions only one, the Taos version 
of Dr. Parsons, has features that are specifically Indian and 
recently developed. The other two correspond to well- 
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known European types, and are apparently of Spanish- 
European source with no special, new features. The Taos 
version of Dr. Parsons, however, has inherited from Span- 
ish-European tradition only the baustein. 
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Telfair Hendon 
1904-1933 


ELFAIR HENDON, who was assistant editor of this mag- 

azine, gave up life and the labors incumbent upon it on 
January 17, 1933. Never a strong boy or man, he yielded 
to every enterprise with which he was associated more of 
the precious vitality of survival than was just. His un- 
stinted labor and the fine intelligence directing it had 
brought rewards in many fields. A successful teacher, a 
competent producer of plays, a conscientious scholar, 
“Duke” saw his handiwork in the progress and esteem of 
his students, the reputation of his players and their play- 
ing, the confidence of his colleagues. To THE NEW MEXICO 
QUARTERLY, he has contributed a number of poems and 
more of his interest and labor than his friend, the editor, 
in view of the toll it may have exacted, likes to acknowledge. 
As a young man whose impulses were ever gentlemanly and 
whose heart bore more of the burdens of others than of his 
own, his death leaves nothing but respect and affection as 
companions to the sorrow of those who knew him. 

T. M. PEARCE. 











Book Reviews 


The West is Still Wild—Harry Carr—Houghton Mifflin—$2.50. 

No one who has read Harry Carr’s Old Mother Mexico 
will fail to regard with interest any subsequent book by 
him. But The West is Still Wild has an interest quite apart 
from any excited by the anticipation of good reading, for in 
it Mr. Carr has made an entirely charming book out of prac- 
tically nothing at all, and this, in a region which, as Mr. 
Carr himself admits, nobody can visit without wanting to 
write about it, is an achievement. Everyone admits that 
there is plenty of book material in the west, still full of the 
color and zest of adventure, material requiring to be labor- 
iously assembled and sorted. But that Mr. Carr had been 
able to scoop it lightly off the surfaces of a somewhat hur- 
ried journey across that country, demands a certain inquiry 
into his method and endowment. 

To begin with, Mr. Carr has the feeling for Folk, for 
the sort of people who more than any other take their 
color from the soil and their saltiness from its occasions. 
He has, it is evident, no theory about Folkness, and no pre- 
tence. So he picks up Adelche from the bar of a tiny border 
town and Dees-O-Hay from the nearest Apache camp and 
lets them shine across his pages and depart, and incidentally 
in the case of Dees-O-Hay, he contrives to secure from him 
the most significant and least explored item left from the 
history of Apache scouts. Mr. Carr is in error in supposing 
that what Dees-O-Hay tells him about the spiritual tech- 
nique of Apache scouting has not been known before to 
White men. I’ve known it a long time, but Mr. Carr with 
his acute perception of what is fresh in the day’s news, 
gets around to publishing it first. So Mr. Carr strolls 
across the west picking up little nuggets of human interest 
from Indians, Mexicans, motor tramps, old-timers, all of 
them new and fresh, none of them over elaborated or over 
dramatized. Incredible as it may seem, he manages even to 
find fresh items about the California Missions. That the 
[38 ] 
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method has its limitations is evident when the author ar- 
rives at Santa Fe and Taos, where though he notes the per- 
tinacity with which history lingers in the air there, he lifts 
no more than the dust of it, and fails to penetrate to the 
constructive layers. His distraction with the eccentricities 
of the present artist invasion somehow takes him down La 
Bajada Hill to get to Puye and the “wild frenzies” of a 
Santa Clara Corn Dance, and so to Taos where he misses 
more romance than he finds. He is a little mixed between 
the Navahoes and the Hopis, but the stream of Folk inci- 
dent never fails of freshness and the skillful etcher’s hand. 
Whether his incidents are true or not, they are always con- 
vincing. And here is the hint that the aspirant for literary 
success can take from Harry Carr; he wastes no effort in 
piling up evidence to the truth of his incident. He ties it 
in to the actuality of the scene by the thread of his own be- 
lief, and so doing brings it so near the actuality that the 
mere matter of incidental veracity doesn’t count. 

Mr. Carr has been particularly fortunate in his illus- 
trator, Charles Owen, whose marginal sketches lack nothing 
of fidelity or the quality of artistic appeal. 

MARY AUSTIN 


Alcohol and Man—Haven Emerson, M.D., De Lamar Institute of 

Public Health, Columbia University, six associate editors and 

fifteen other contributors—The Macmillan Company, 1932—$3.50. 

The first paragraph in the preface says, “The editorial 
group responsible for this volume, in collaboration with 
colleagues in the medical and associated sciences, found 
themselves in hearty agreement to the effect that educa- 
tion in the basic facts about alcohol was essential to the best 
interests of modern man and his social organization, 
whether or not legislation was to be a permanent factor 
in determining the extent to which commerce in alcohol was 
to be permitted. The several authors and editors have been 
scrupulous in avoiding ‘pro’ and ‘anti,’ ‘wet’ or ‘dry’ 
implications, believing as we do, that all persons, even those 
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often influenced by social customs, religious observances, 
emotional, traditional and political arguments, and possibly 
prejudiced, will in rational periods of the fight pay atten- 
tion to evidence.” 

To the mind of the reviewer any person who has an 
interest in the subject should read this book. Though tech- 
nical in places, it is written for the layman. A condensed 
review can be no more satisfactory, or more accurate, than 
a description of a party convention boiled down to a short 
telegram. 

The book was written by men long accustomed to !ook- 
ing at facts, and from the facts drawing only conclusions 
clearly indicated by them. It will, of course, be read by 
partisans. The “Wets” may find considerable satisfaction 
in the first half of the book—little in the second. Partisan 
“Drys” may wish to read the various chapters in the re- 
verse order of their appearance. Dispassionate thinkers 
will not wish to miss any of the book. The scientist is filled 
with admiration for the accurate data which have been 
so carefully collected. He likes the superb bibliography. He 
cannot fail to be extremely interested in the correlation be- 
tween the alcoholic content of the blood, urine and the 
brain, and the various physiological and psychological con- 
ditions of those who partake in varying quantities. 

At the end of nearly every chapter there is a summary, 
and from these summaries this review has been largely 
composed. Alcohol in small doses may act as a stimulant 
on certain tissue; however, on the brain alcohol in all con- 
centrations is a depressant. After taking alcohol, errors 
appear in precision work and physical efficiency is dimin- 
ished. It is mostly oxidized and furnishes energy for work. 
It does not change for better or worse the utilization of 
foodstuffs, though in small doses it may stimulate the appe- 
tite. It gives a feeling of warmth but actually causes 
greater loss of heat from the body. The concentration in 
the blood is greater when alcohol is taken on an empty stom- 
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ach than when it is taken after eating, and is greater at sea 
level than in high altitudes. With large doses, the greater 
the dilution of alcohol taken the less the maximum concen- 
tration attained in the blood. Alcohol is consumed mainly 
for its narcotizing effect on the brain. Even in compara- 
tively small doses the drinker is released from social obli- 
gations and self criticism, entertaining a feeling of well 
being. Alcohol is to be avoided wherever acuteness of per- 
ception and speed of execution are required, for example as 
in driving an automobile. However, the impairment of 
judgment also brings release from urgent requirements of 
modern life and therefore may be an aid in attaining relax- 
ation. 

The above are words of the authors. Then follow the 
studies of the pharmacologist, taking up absorption, distri- 
bution, oxidation, excretion, the effects of alcohol on tissues 
in general, the skin, the digestive system, the nervous sys- 
tem, on respiration, on voluntary muscles, the circulation, 
the heart and the blood vessels, the liver and kidneys. Its 
pathology is given. Concluding their studies on healthy 
persons the authors say, “The effects of moderate doses of 
alcohol on the normal human individual may be briefly 
summarized by stating that it depresses the higher centers 
of the brain. From a truly pharmacological standpoint, 
alcohol as a drug has no appreciable action on any other 
tissue or organs of the body. The habitual use of alcohol 
in moderate amounts by the normal human adult appears 
to be without any permanent organic effect deleterious in 
character.” All the extensive and carefully conducted ex- 
perimental studies on the influence of alcohol on the germ 
cells and developing embryos of mammals would seem to 
indicate that the surviving stock is not decidedly injured by 
treatments.” 

Dr. Emil Bogen, Pathologist, Olive View Sanatorium, 
California, begins his 26 page chapter on the “Human Tox- 
icology of Alcohol,” “No other poison causes so many 
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deaths or leads to or intensifies so many diseases, both phy- 
sical and mental, as does alcohol.” No pleasant picture his 
—but accurate. The only illustration in the book falls in 
his chapter. It shows seven stages of intoxication corre- 
lated with the milligrams of alcohol in one cubic centimeter 
of urine. 

The chapter on the therapeutic use of alcohol ends, in 
part, “As therapeutic agents alcoholic beverages have had a 
place in rendering more comfortable and peaceful the dis- 
turbances of chronic disease and old age. Sometimes it is 
useful to increase appetite. Beyond this there are very few 
conditions needing alcohol and alcoholic beverages.” Its 
effect in building up resistance to infection closes, “It is 
justifiable to conclude that there can be little or no direct 
effect. No specific protective benefit is conferred by the 
use of alcohol under any condition, nor is any specific lia- 
bility to any particular disease impaired.” 

The chapter on the “Pathology of Acute and Chronic 
Alcoholism” shows details the layman seldom heard of, and, 
in part, concludes, “The main damage caused by alcohol 
is to the central nervous system.” “There is no indication 
that alcohol beverages of good quality, in which the alcohol 
is of low concentration, or at least suitably diluted when 
taken, and if taken in moderate amounts in proper rela- 
tion to food and at sufficiently long intervals, does bodily 
harm. If it were not for the machine age the alcohol prob- 
lem would simmer down to one of abuse and moderation. 
No one of intelligence can defend its abuse. The proper use 
will always be a matter of persistent education.” 

The psychologist has his turn: 


“Crosspatch, draw the latch, Sit by the fire and spin; 
Take a cup and drink it up And call the neighbors in.” 


The psychologist says, “This nursery rhyme tells the 
open secret about alcohol: it abolishes mental tension, dis- 
guises difficulties, changes the mood from a disagreeable, 
self-centered state to sociable friendliness.” A full page 
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table of correlation of toxic symptoms with the alcohol in a 
cubic centimeter of blood is most interesting. Extensive 
psychological tests showing loss of accuracy and efficiency 
are reviewed. Auto traffic problems are discussed. The 
late Dr. Miinsterberg of Harvard gives the psychologist’s 
praise of the value of a glass of wine at dinner, after a day’s 
work. Unfortunately the chapter is not summarized. 

Following the psychologist, the psychiatrist has his 
say, and he minces no words, and says little that upholds the 
use of alcohol as society has used it. Alcoholic admissions 
to Bellevue Hospital in New York had a peak in 1910 of 
11,389; a lesser one of 9,210 in 1917, and a third of 8,769 in 
1930. “The question is whether the minor and major in- 
juries and losses in which alcohol is the controllable factor 
count for enough to outrange the utility and service it may 
be claimed to offer under more or less definable circum- 
stances.” 

Tables on the correlation of alcoholism with crime, tak- 
ing in those who are intemperate, temperate and abstain- 
ents, show decreasing crime as abstinence is approached. 
On the other hand the figures from Berkeley, California, 
show the non-drinking group far exceeds the drinking upon 
both major and minor crimes. This is an isolated city, but 
its figures are for the past two years. ‘There can be very 
little question, however, as to the relationship between the 
abuse of alcohol and minor criminal acts and delinquen- 
cies.” 

Concerning longevity we learn: “Total abstainers, who 
have always been so, are on the whole, longer lived than 
non-abstainers. Moderate users who touch it only occasion- 
ally and then in moderation, are probably as long lived as 
total abstainers, provided they always maintain moderate 
habits in all phases of living. Those who drink moderately, 
say, an average of two glasses of beer or one glass of 
whiskey per day, have a higher mortality than the average, 
partly due to the percentage of them eventually exceeding 
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this moderate consumption. Those who drink occasionally 
to the point of intoxication or have a few protracted sprees 
a year are distinctly shorter lived than the average.” 

“Alcoholic mental disease is, as a rule, the outcome of 
prolonged excessive indulgence in alcoholic beverages.” 
Admissions to the New York Civil State hospitals were 
533, 354 and 579 in 1910, 1918 and 1931 respectively. Since 
1922 there has been an increase in the incidence of alcoholic 
mental disease in most sections of the country. “Alcohol 
is the direct and principal cause of several types of mental 
disease.” 

In the United States the general death rate since 1920 
has been much lower than before. It is difficult to relate 
this fact to the alcohol problem. Our consumption statistics 
do not exist. European countries have made even better 
showings than the United States, and in all cases the im- 
provement somewhat parallels a decreasing per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol. In the past 18 years death rates in 
Massachusetts and New York have been uniformly higher 
than in Maine, Kansas, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
Figures for the United States and for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company show a fall in the alcoholic death rate 
to a minimum in 1920 and a rising death rate for the years 
thereafter. 

The book closes with a reference to Emerson’s article 
in a 1927 number of the American Journal of Public Health, 
in which he says, “Even though the evidence in favor of 
temperance and abstinence is not complete or in all respects 
accurate in the scientific sense, health officers and health 
workers are justified by weight and the implication of re- 
corded facts, to use their powers of education to reduce to 
a minimum the use of beverage alcohol in their communi- 
ties.” 

In view of possible pending legislation, the result of the 
vote of our citizens, those who vote should read the book. 

JOHN D. CLARK. 
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The Family Circle—Andre Maurois—D. Appleton and Company, New 
York—$2.50. 


The moral insecurity of our time, shown in the ques- 
tioning of all behavior and intention, is reduced in The 
Family Circle, by Andre Maurois, to a picture of the rest- 
lessness and doubt which besets Denise Herpain from early 
childhood. The daughter of a weak and preoccupied manu- 
facturer and of a mother guilty of flagrant infidelity, Denise 
lives a lonely childhood and grows up with a realization of 
the injustices which become part of her small-town herit- 
age. Pietistic in her first reactions, she seeks throughout 
her boarding-school years to recover a natural, spiritual 
innocence, but the gossip which spreads about Mme. Her- 
pain reaches the school, and Denise finds herself a butt for 
social disapproval. She graduates with high scholastic dis- 
tinction, but without friends; she is ambitious at last for 
only material things. 

For a time Denise lives with her grandmother in 
Rouen, and there she becomes the mistress of Jacques Pel- 
letot, a wealthy young man of good family: the institution 
of marriage is distasteful to her after her experiences as 
a child. 

In Paris, later, she meets Edmond Holmann, a young 
man with all the sweetness of her father’s temper and with 
many of his weaknesses. Denise marries Holman without 
loving him, but finds her life completing itself in her chil- 
dren; she lives without thinking of the future until the im- 
petuous Managua forces her to become his mistress; she 
scarcely resists his advances, realizing at last the weakness 
which she has inherited from her mother. 

After a physical breakdown which is almost fatal to 
her, Denise finds consolation and strength in the forgive- 
ness of her husband. There follows a series of financial re- 
verses, during which she accepts at last even the require- 
ments of life in a provincial town. 

Original in style, if not in conceptions of character, 
The Family Circle proves interesting reading. In compari- 
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son with Voltaire, Byron, or Disraeli, it proves that M. 
Maurois’ heart lies first in the field of biography. His novels 
are matters of a second choice: constructed in a spirit of in- 
telligent eclecticism, they offer the reader everything but 
life. 

ALFRED CARTER. 


Earth Horizon, An Autobiography—Mary Austin—Houghton Mifflin, 
1932—$4.00. 

The critic is forever testing in himself literature 
which gives satisfaction and literature which gives signifi- 
cance. Some literature manages to give both. Harth Hori- 
zon is a book of this sort. 

The satisfaction which proceeds from writing is drawn 
from the tastes in the reader stimulated and fed by it. Pure 
joy in the mind comes from filling that inner chamber with 
picture life or from carrying there anecdotes in which the 
reader can disengage himself from merely watching and 
take part. With this sort of satisfaction Harth Horizon is 
plentifully stored. Vivid and intelligent drawings of the 
life energies born of the Mississippi river and expressed by 
it in flotillas of freighting rafts and river packets, in strings 
of Indian canoes laden with goods for barter, in swarms of 
flies and mosquitoes, in the bending of slaves under the 
overseer’s lash, give the background of fiction to the authen- 
tic family history of the first section of the book. 

The story of Polly McAdams wearing the very tailored 
suit to the church which was to discipline her for having it 
made is of the same engrossing pattern as the story of 
Mary Hunter slapping the miserable, fault-finding husband 
into getting the doctor for his wife laboring to deliver him 
another unwanted child. So satisfying to Mary and to the 
reader are these descriptions of the pioneering Middle West 
and old California and these stories of the people in the 
early days of both places that the author becomes almost 
more interested in writing about other people than in writ- 
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ing about herself. The autobiography very nearly becomes 
short biographies of hundreds of Americans. In fact, Mrs. 
Austin remarks “All this Mary business is a nuisance, hav- 
ing to stop and tell why she did things and what she thought 
about them.” And yet, though one can measure satisfactions 
in terms of the vivid brush work she employs in painting 
the land of America, the wheeling sky above, the deep 
rooted trees of the middle west, the desert flowers nourished 
by surface sweetness, and in terms of the episodes rich with 
human interest springing out of a life shared with others, 
still the book would not deserve the deepest appreciation did 
it provoke only satisfactions of this sort. More important is 
the significance which the author attaches to the life of her 
people and, humbly enough, to her own life as it is symboli- 
cal of anyone’s life in such places and circumstances. 

The inner significance of the book is its index to the 
community impulses of America in the Middle West and in 
California, those community impulses in many ways com- 
mon to an earlier America on the Atlantic Coast: Puri- 
tanism and its levelling off of social inequalities to give 
everyone a fresh and equal start in the race for privilege; 
the Abe Lincoln tradition of the rail splitter’s chance to be- 
come president; the pioneer respect for the self-made man 
and yet the eminent place accorded the school teacher and 
preacher and lecturer; the innate good taste in the Tennes- 
see bred mistress of the White House and in other women 
subjected to the new life in the middle western states; the 
moral attitudes which pilloried the misfit and the irregu- 
lars; the inflexible cleavage in family organization between 
the affairs of the man and the affairs of the woman which 
shut the wife from knowledge of the business supporting 
the home and which shut the husband from much of the 
information about the household he was responsible for sup- 
porting; the unnatural importance accorded mere wifehood 
and the commiserating attitude toward widows. The intel- 
ligent and witty approach which Mrs. Austin makes to sit- 
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uations resulting from these attitudes sounds fundamental 
rightness which few of her readers will escape. What she 
says about the colleges then and now will ring fundamen- 
tally sound, too, in the face of the anomalous progress which 
expansion has brought. 

“T can only say that I am sorry to see so many of them 
absorbed into the vast caravansaries of book learning which 
now prevail. As for Mary, Blackburn left her, so far as her 
professional proclivities go, without so much as a thumb- 
print of predilection; and that I count entirely to the good. 
I am quite sure she could never have escaped from one of 
the larger, better regimented institutions with so free an in- 
telligence and so unhampered a use of herself.” 

Of the cultivation of intuition and thinking, able to free 
themselves at times from the restraining patterns born of 
church, state, school and even the family, society always 
has need. It is not that conventions are of themselves bad, 
but it is that any convention can be put to evil ends. A con- 
vention is simply a pattern, like our pattern of government 
or our pattern of religion, usually worked out for us by an 
earlier age and by earlier thought. It has the merit of the 
truth which it can bring to the earth we walk upon and the 
people we know. If it impoverishes either, it is not good for 
us. Emerson tried to stand free from the elements in 
American verse, American books, American religion, Amer- 
ican newspapers which were imitative of England or bor- 
rowed from European standards. He tried, with genuine 
affection for his Concord and New England and with loy- 
alty to the rest of the United States then knowable (for he 
crossed the Mississippi again and again on the winter ice 
to keep his annual lecture engagements in the West), to 
relate American thinking to the freshest experiences of 
individuals meeting other individuals in this land as free 
units following the customs, the vocations, the pastimes 
developed by living here. That he did not succeed, as no one 
can succeed in divorcing himself from a past that is born in 
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him, does not lessen the emphasis he placed upon thinking 
oneself free from the unrealities of dogma and dictum. 
Thoreau stressed this same distrust of the nicely boxed 
products of reason handed on from generation to generation 
like rose leaves or sachet closeted within defined limits to 
preserve their essence. But like the bush that grows in the 
earth to bring the flower, so those who live will find within 
the circle of their own lives the authority for what they 
accept or reject, for what they tolerate and intolerate, for 
what they worship and refuse. Whitman broke through to 
such realities for himself and for a portion of America with 
himself. Mary Austin, too, has broken ground for new rev- 
elations of individualism, sympathy, and courage. 
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like a good many other magazines, has had to cut its 
size during this year of restricted budgets. One of the 
articles announced for February is for this reason 
pushed forward until May. The May QUARTERLY will 
give its readers: 


“What I Saw in America” by Henri Wigny—Im- 
pressions of a European visitor in terms of our 
cities, our young people, our haste, our hospital- 
ity, our prohibition. 


“Hopi and Navajo” by Clyde Kluckhohn—Cul- 
tural and temperamental lines of cleavage be- 
tween two well known Southwestern Indian 
groups. 

“The Kneeling Nun” by Alfred Carter—A new 
version in poetry of a beautiful New Mexican 
tradition associated with a picturesque pedicle 
near Silver City. 
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